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NOTES OF THE WEER’S DOINGS. 


HE refusal of the House to fix the day for a vote on the 
Carlisle Currency bill indicates the hopelessness of the 
measure, even in the branch of Congress where its chances were 
the best. As the majority have no other plan for dealing with 
the situation, this adds one more to the failures of the party in 
power to accomplish any kind of constructive legislation. They 
have lost opportunity after opportunity, not through the vigil- 
ance and vigor of the minority, but through a curious paral- 
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ysis of their own energy. Not Mr. Cleveland’s most vigorous 
lashing with the whip of patronage has sufficed to bring any- 
thing out of their councils but dissension and irresolution. 

-artly, no doubt, this is due to their long continuance-in the 
attitude of opposition. Their own follies in connection with the 
war seemed likely to confer upon the Republicans a permanent 
monopoly of power. And when Republican blunders of various 


sorts gave the Democrats their chance again, the habit of criticism 


| had so much superseded that of construction that they neither 


could pull themselves together as a party, nor deal effectively with 


| any question on which there was room for a difference of opinion. 


Besides that, the change which had come over the methods and 
spirit in the meantime made it exceedingly difficult for them to 
adjust their antiquated formula to cover the new facts. In 1861 
they resigned the administration of a confederacy of States. They 


| now are required to give direction to the affairs of a solidly united 





| are strong in criticism. 


nation. They are as badly embarrassed by the difference as a 
driver of one of the old stage coaches would be if he were asked to 
undertake to drive a modern locomotive... The .whip gives.no 
training for the control of the throttle-valve. . 

Another disadvantage is found in the dual character of the 


party. There are two Democracies in Congress—the Northern 


| and the Southern—and Mr. Cochran is not the only man among 


the former who has been astonished to discover how wide the gap 
is between them. The Northern Democrat looks for his support to 
the names of our great cities; the Southern represents the aris- 
tocracy of the South and its white dependents. The Northern 
has to consider the effect of a policy upon great industrial inter- 
ests, whose suspension would throw thousands out of employ- 
ment. The Southern has behind him little else than the owners 
and cultivators of land. In spite of some superficial differences, 
the gulf between these two Democracies is greater than between 
the Republicans and the Democrats of the North. 


As regards the currency problem, however, it is not unfor- 
tunate for the Republicans in Congress that they have not the 
responsibility of dealing with it. It may be that by next 
December their ideas on the subject will be closed up; but at 
present they seem as much at sea as their opponents. They, too, 
They pointed out the more palpable 
faults of the Carlisle bill with great promptness. But they have 
offered, as yet, no substitute that is worth anything. Mr. Sperry, 
indeed, proposes to fund the whole $346,000,000 of Treasury 
notes in low-priced bonds, so that there shall be no need to 
maintain a Treasury reserve for redemption purposes, and no 
greenbacks to be used as drafts on the Treasury’s gold. But this 
proposition—which, when offered in another shape, was voted 
down by the Democratic caucus—would simply do at once, and 
by wholesale, what Mr. Carlisle is doing piecemeal. He also is 
funding greenbacks in bonds when he borrows more gold by the 
issue of bonds to replace that drawn from the Treasury by the 
redemption of greenbacks. For his course the Republicans have 
nothing but criticism. Yet some of them are ready to vote to do 
just the same thing in a far more objectionable way. 
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In either case the amount of the currency is contracted by 
the amount of the greenbacks redeemed, since the gold thus drawn 
If Mr. Sperry’s 
proposal were a law, the contraction would be sudden, enormous, 
disastrous. The contraction would not be limited by the foreign 
demand for gold, and the ability of the Treasury to meet it. It 
would extend at once to the whole body of the Treasury notes, 
and would precipitate the most violent financial crisis the country 


out for greenbacks is to go abroad sooner or later. 


has ever seen. 

It may not be out of place to suggest once more that the 
Treasury notes of the United States are redeemable ‘‘ in lawful 
coin,’’ and that a free use of the silver coinage in meeting the de- 
mand for the redemption of the greenbacks, would be useful both 
in retarding the drain of gold and in discouraging the activity of 
exporters of that metal. It might work as did the Irish banker’s 
plan of meeting the run on his bank, by paying out gold hot 
enough to blister the fingers. 





WE are glad to see that Mr. Quay’s plan of defeating the 
Income Tax law, by ‘‘ taking out’’ the appropriation to collect 
it, is not to succeed. The Republican Senators refused to support 
him in it, on the ground that it is ‘‘ not according to the rules of 
the game.’’ In extreme cases, where a measure is believed highly 
perilous to the welfare of the country, or a grave encroachment 
upon constitutional rights, a minority would be justified in avail- 
ing itself of any technical advantage such as the oversight in this 
case offered. But, however objectionable the present Income Tax 
law may be, it cannot be claimed that its character is such as to 
justify the extreme of resistance to it. The minority made a fair 
fight against it, spending on it, indeed, much of the strength 
which should have been given to other parts of the Tariff bill in 
which it was included. They were defeated in that fight, and 
they have no farther responsibility for it. They act on just the 
principle applied by Mr. Lincoln, when he opposed the Mexican 
war in Congress to the utmost, but voted for the appropriation 
bills to pay its expenses. 

There are many Republicans who regard the passage of the 
law with some equanimity, in view of the fact that the burden will 
fall most heavily upon a class which did much to secure the 
Democratic overturn of 1892. It is said that very large sums 
were contributed to pay the expenses of that party, on condition 
that certain measures inimical to the moneyed interest should be 
suppressed, and others friendly to it should be pressed on Con- 
gress. Ifso, they forgot to include an income tax in the former 
class of measures. 


WHEN the Republican Convention rejected Mr. Quay’s nomi- 
nee for the mayorship of Philadelphia, and nominated a gentle- 
man whose public career has been without stain or reproach, all 
sensible people supposed that that was the end of the matter, as 
indeed it was. Mr. Warwick will as certainly fill the Mayor’s 
office for the next four years as he has filled that of City Solicitor 
for four years past. Naturally, too, he was in the line of this pre- 
ferment. It is just to the staff of the outgoing Mayor that the 
people instinctively look to see if any of them has shown the 
ability and the integrity which would justify his promotion to the 
higher place. It is natural to prefer—other things being equal— 
a man who has had practical acquaintance with some one side of 
the city government, and has shown the capacity needed for its 
proper direction. All this may be claimed with entire truthful- 
ness for Mr. Warwick, although it also might be said with equal 
force of Mr. McCreary. 

There is a section, however, of the Municipal Reform Asso- 
ciation, which is dissatisfied with the nomination, chiefly, it would 
appear, on the ground that Mr. Warwick was the choice of Mr. 
David Martin. They argue that he would go into office as Mr. 
Martin’s man, and that the reform of the city government would 
be better accomplished by electing Mr. Pattison, who is the nomi- 
nee of the Democrats. We find it difficult to understand the 
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| principle on which these gentlemen are acting, unless it be that a 


| Creary, would this have made him 





reformer must always vote against the nominee of his own party. 
It is true that Mr. Martin and his corebels against the Quay dicta- 
tion made choice of Mr. Warwick, but they first found his name 
on the list of ten acceptable candidates which the Municipal 
Reformers submitted to them. If they had selected Mr. Mc- 
‘“Mr. Martin’s man’’ ? 
And it also is true that it was to Mr. Martin that the reformers 
applied, in the very first instance, for assistance in preventing the 
nomination of Mr. Penrose. If he is such an embodiment of 
political wickedness that his support downs any candidate, why 
did these gentlemen have any dealings with him? At least, they 
should have begun by notifying him that they would vote against 
his nominee, though a man of good character, as heartily as 
against Mr. Quay’s, whom they declared a person of very objec- 
tionable character. 

If these reformers will consult Mr. Philip C. Garrett as to the 
blunders which terminated the political career of the Committee 
of One Hundred, they will learn that the people of this city do not 
think that it is a/ways a reform to vote for a Democrat. 





THE Democrats of Tennessee do not seem disposed to ‘‘ play 
fair ’’ in the gubernatorial game. ‘They have had the election re- 
turns in their hands for three months, and they have been able to 
make nothing out of them which invalidates the claim of Mr. 
Evans, the Republican Governor-elect. Yet instead of proceed- 
ing to install him, and thus setting a precedent for honesty in the 
transfer of political power, they vote an ‘‘ investigation ’’ by the 
State Senate, which will keep him out of office for two months at 
least. The country at large regards this as a device to gain time 
for framing pretenses to keep him out of office permanently. 

This is as poor policy as it is honesty, if these suspicions be 
justified. ‘Tennessee is a State in which the balance of power has 
been shifting for years past, especially through the growth of the 
iron interest in the Western counties. "The Democrats, therefore, 
will find it a most dangerous precedent to set, if they use any 
technical advantage to keep Mr. Evans out of the office to which 
the people have called him. The result of the last election, of 
course, is most unwelcome to the planters’ interests in the central 
and western counties. But wise men accommodate themselves to 
the inevitable without attempting paltry evasion such as this. 








THE election of new members to the Senate proceeds upon the 

lines anticipated after the election of last November. New Jersey 
returns Senator Sewell, whose presence will not weaken the influ- 
ence of railroad corporations in national legislation. But it hardly 
will do for Pennsylvanians to ask our neighbor State if she could 
select no better man. Mr. Manderson refuses re-election in 
Nebraska, which is rather surprising, as United States Senators 
are not much inclined to that practice. Perhaps in his case it was 
the modesty he acquired in the city of his birth and education 
which decided him. A Philadelphian, it seems, has to move west 
of the Missouri to have any chance of being chosen to the Senate. 
As we are not otherwise represented, we should have liked him to 
hold on. West Virginia’s choice falls upon Mr. Elkins, and that 
of New Hampshire upon Mr. Chandler, which are an addition 
ather to the ‘‘ practical politics ’’ than the statesmanship on the 
Republican side. The debate on the tariff, however, seemed to 
show that it was the statesmanship that needed strengthening. And 
that impression is deepened by the attitude of the party towards 
the currency problem. 

THE resignation of M. Casimir-Perier offers another illustra- 
tion of the impolicy of tolerating indiscriminate abuse of the 
public servants of a republic. It is recognized on all hands that 
he is singularly fitted for the high office from which he has been 
driven. To the highest integrity he unites great ability and un- 


daunted personal courage, the latter no mean qualification in 
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these days of Anarchist bombs. 
presidency when it had been vacated by assassination, and walked 
alone and unguarded at M. Carnot’s funeral, yet the Anarchists 
were sure to hate him from the start, even more bitterly than they 
hated his predecessor, as his whole public career had been offen- 
sive to them. 

Yet this man is driven from office simply because he had not 
And this 
chiefly by the personal attacks of a viper press which has organ- 


combined with other qualities the hide of a rhinoceros. 


ized blackmail into a system, and sells its many articles to the 
highest bidder. There are a few honorable exceptions, such as 
the 7Zemps and the Debats, but the Parisian press as a whole repre- 
sents the deepest depth reached in the degradation of the news- 
paper. It might be thought strange that M. Casimir-Perier 
should care for such attacks as these are responsible for. But to 
a Frenchman social reputation is the breath of his nostrils. He 
cannot shut himself up in proud disdain of personal criticism, as 
Bismarck did. 

SoME time ago, Mr. Mulhall, the eminent statistician, stated 
that Ireland was paying far more than her share of Imperial taxa- 


| 


He stepped fearlessly into the | 
| doned by those who spoke them. 
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Roumanian, have been discouraged, and toa great extent aban- 
The Reformed (or Calvinistic) 
churches have been especially prompt in responding to this de- 


| mand to have done with German, and religious equality of all sects 


The Diet 


has passed strong anti-clerical laws, such as that which requires a 


has become a part of the policy of the national party. 


civil marriage ceremony, and makes an additional benediction in 
the church optional. And these laws the Emperor, with much 
hesitation, has signed. But he now has dismissed the ministry 
with which the majority of the Diet is in agreement, and has tried 
to replace it with another of the same political complexion. 
Unless this grows out of personal offense given by the former 
Premier, it is hard to see what its reason is. It hardly can mean 
that the Emperor expects to coerce the Hungarians in any matter 


| of policy on which they have set their hearts, nor has the Diet 


any proposal before it as drastic as the bills which have become 


| laws by his signature. 


tion, and that a readjustment of public burdens was needed for | 


the restoration of her prosperity. The Imperial Treasury has 
issued a statement, which is intended to refute this statement, and 
which certainly is not destitute of plausibleness. As Mr. Mul- 
hall is not easily caught napping, we shall await his reply with 
some interest. 

The statement does show that the expenditure on Ireland has 
been much in excess of the share specified in the Treaty of Union 
of 1800, and that the contributions have fallen not only below 
this outlay, but below the relative amount then agreed upon. It 


may be objected, however, that the terms of the Treaty 


of Union were fixed by the British Government, and 
then sent over to Ireland to be carried through the 
Irish Parliament by wholesale bribery, thirteen peerages 
being part of the price paid. And as the treaty unjustly 


favored England at every other point, why not at this? Since 
that treaty went into effect Great Britain has gained in population, 


in tillage, in manufactures, in aggregate wealth. Ireland has 


| no choice. 





gone back in all these, having fewer people, fewer acres under | 


cultivation, and less wealth than in 1800, while her flourishing 
manufactures, with the single exception of the linen business, 
have been annihilated by British competition. It is not reason- 


able, therefore, to expect Ireland to keep a place in the returns of | 


taxation, which she has lost in every other respect. That the 
outlay in Ireland has been great, is quite true, but it has been for 
inglish objects, and not for Irish. It covers (1) a road system 
far in excess of the needs of the people, but admirably suited to 
those of the British tourist ; (2) a school system based on prin- 
ciples which both the Roman Catholics and the majority of the 
Protestants dislike intensely, which teaches the children not a 
word of the history of their own country, and aimsin this and 
other ways to transform them into ‘‘ West Britons ’’; (3) a poor re- 
lief system harsher in its rules than England would endure, and 
thoroughly detested by Irishmen of all classes; (4) a national 
police organized and managed for the maintenance of alien 
rule; (5) a large military establishment, sometimes aggregating 
fifty or sixty regiments, to supplement the police. On the other 





hand, the Irish fisheries are crippled by the fact that not a mile of | 


the coast, beyond what is needed by English traders, has been 
properly surveyed, and neither breakwaters, nor light-houses, nor 
sea walls, nor landing piers have been constructed. 


THE relations of Hungary to the Imperial authority in Vienna 
is one of the puzzles of the European situation. Ever since Hun- 
gary obtained home rule through the Austrian collapse at Koen- 
iggratz, there has been a persistent Magyarization of the country. 
All languages but the Hungarian, whether German or Slavonic or 


| of the Lancashire loom lords forced its repeal. 


THE East Indian Government (the Viceroy and his Council), 
have decided to reimpose the duties formerly collected on cotton 
goods coming into India. As this is the only large import into 
the country, and as the Treasury sorely needs the revenue, it had 
But when this duty was in force before, the clamors 
To conciliate their 
opposition to the purely revenue duty, the Council also voted to 
impose an equally heavy excise duty on cotton goods manufactured 
in India itself. Such are the beauties of free-trade finance ! 
And in addition to this excise duty, the Indian cotton spinner has 
to pay an import duty on the American cotton of long staple, 
which he needs to mix with the short-stapled cotton of his own 
country, while his Lancashire rival gets our cotton free of duty. 

As the Spectator points out, this excise duty will necessitate 
the maintenance of a custom-house line between the British terri- 
tory in India and the native States. The peddlers, who carry on 
most of the commerce of the country, will have to bribe the native 
official to secure their wares from being ruined under pretense of 
searching for contraband cottons. And so misery after misery is 
added to the sufferings of India, through the gold monometallism 
which doubles her London debt, and the free trade which pros- 
trated her manufactures. 


THE REPUBLICAN FUTURE. 


| the Republican party of to-day to be the dominant and 
successful party of the immediate future? Nothing is so 
dangerous as overconfidence; nothing so certain to bring 
failure as flagrant disregard of high obligations. There can be no 
manner of doubt that the overwhelming sentiment of the Ameri- 
can people is in full sympathy with the cardinal principles of Re- 
publicanism, as firmly believed, honestly expounded and cour- 
ageously enforced by the founders of this remarkable political 
organization. Their wisdom has been made manifest through 
results which have blessed mankind. They were men who believed 
in everlasting truths. They recognized their duty to humanity, 
to their country, to their party, to themselves and to posterity. 
They laid the foundations broad and deep. It was only through 
recreancy to the high trust imposed on the part of their successors 
that Republicanism, for a time, came under the ban of seeming 
public disapproval. But the public has no faith in the Demo- 
cratic party of to-day. That disorganized mass of conflicting 
ideas, selfish purposes, and ill-begotten, unpatriotic schemes, has 
demonstrated its utter inability to govern itself, much less to gov- 
ern the country. It is a victim of the revival of the sectional, 
irreconcilable conflict of forty years ago. It has been condemned 
in the court of public opinion, and the nation only impatiently 
awaits the time when incompetency and time-serving cowardice 
must give way to the chosen and trustworthy representatives of 
the people. 





As it stands on the threshold of power, what has the Repub- 
lican party to offer? What does it propose to do with regard to 
the burning questions of the time? It cannot hope to evade the 
issues which confront it. It cannot hope to build prosperously 
and permanently upon the shifting sands of partisan or financial 
expediency. It cannot expect to secure and retain the entire con- 
fidence of the country, unless it is prepared to take hold of the 
questions which must be met, and to show the way out of the 
wilderness into which Democratic stupidity, perversity and char- 
acteristic sectionalism has plunged the nation. Returning to 
power, the Republican party must mean something. It must 
come into line with the awakened conscience and the advanced 
intelligence, the high purposes, the imperative demands of the 
people of all classes. The verdict of November last meant the 
revival and maintenance of a true protective system, in which 
there shall be no semblance of favoritism, no effective shield for 
conscienceless and rapacious trusts and combinations, hostile to 
public interests, and in which the laborer shall be guaranteed the 
benefits which are his inalienable right under wise economic laws 
and their honest and intelligent administration. 

It was further declared, with equal emphasis, that the whole 
country is overwearied with the contemptible effort of the schem- 
ing enemies of the American system of government, who seek to 
overturn the leading features of a true national policy. A peremp- 
tory halt was called upon the policy which makes this great 
nation merely a dependency of foreign powers, financially and 
commercially, in no wise able to stand up boldly and successfully 
for itself. The average citizen is not able to follow all the intri- 
cacies of national finance, no more than he can fully comprehend 
the technicalities and variations of political economy ; but he does 
thoroughly understand the bedrock idea that the American nation 
must not be driven into a perversion of its time-honored course ; 
must not be compelled to abandon the wise financial system of 
the founders of the Republic, at the behest of the selfish money 
lenders, the tyrannical Shylocks of the Old World, and their mer- 
cenary American allies. He believes profoundly in, and will for- 
ever contend for, the money of the national Constitution. He 
believes that the currency of the country should rest upon a gold 
and silver basis; that it should be as national as the flag ; 
as the government itself. His intelligence has been awakened 
and through much suffering he has been brought to a full realiza- 
tion of the lessons of the hour. He demands a return to a finan- 
cial system which shall restore the American nation to its 
rightful position, and which will likewise lead to the restoration 
of independence and prosperity. 


as safe 


The Republican party must build on these two rocks of faith, 
or it cannot build at all. It must maintain honest protection and 
true bimetallism. It must give solemn assurance of its honesty of 
purpose, its ability to meet this great twin issue and its irrevocable 
determination to adopt the only genuine American policy through 
which the welfare of the whole nation may be speedily and per- 
manently promoted. What answer have the Republican leaders 
of the hour to make to these patriotic and just demands of the 
American people? Let it be distinctly understood that unless 
there is prompt, complete and thoroughly honest compliance with 
this righteous and imperative public demand, a way will speedily 
be found to effectively enforce it, although this will inevitably 
result in the disastrous break-up of the Republican organization. 
There can be no manner of doubt as to the outcome, as there is 
none concerning the plainly revealed sentiment of the American 
people. There will be no toleration of cunning and demagogic 
schemes of compromise, having for their real object the continued 
maintenance in power of the selfish money cliques, determined to 
rule or ruin. It is the privilege and duty of the Republican 
party to meet this crisis bravely and successfully. It may insure 
itself another long and beneficent lease of power; or it may work 
its own irretrievable downfall. 
patriotic Republican leader ? 


Is not the way clear to every 
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STANDARDS AND PRICES. 





A WRITER inthe January number of the /orwn undertakes 
We shall 
simply consider here some of the statements made by him, defer- 
ring presentation of the conclusive proof that gold has greatly 
Mr. Garnett, the writer referred to, asks his readers 
not to ‘‘ lose sight of the essential principle of absolute /zxz/y in 
the standard of value,’’ and he declares of gold that ‘' it possesses 
all the elements of stability of value in a more eminent degree 
In truth, nothing of a 
material character in the universe can be said to have ‘‘ absolute 
fixity.”’ Nothing is fixed ; 
nothing stands still; nothing remains permanently at rest. Nor 


4 to demonstrate that gold has not risen in value. 


appreciated. 


than any other product of nature.’’ 
Motion is the law of the universe. 


is it true that gold is permanently more stable than any other 
product of nature. Jevons, a British economist, one of the 
highest of high authorities upon these subjects, in his treatise 
upon ‘‘ Money,’’ says: 

‘“We are too much accustomed to look upon the value of 
gold as a fixed datum line in commerce ; but, in fact, it is a very 
variable thing.”’ 

Again : 

‘Tn respect to steadiness of value, the metals are probably 
less satisfactory, regarded as a standard of value, than many other 
commodities, such as corn ’’ (wheat). 

There are, indeed, few eminent economists who do not hold 
that through a series of years wheat is far more stable as a stand- 
ard of value than gold. 
enough. ‘The pursuit of gold is, in some sense, a gambling opera- 
tion. It deals with chance. The possible ultimate supply of 
gold is a fixed, if an unknown, quantity. Whether men will find 
much or little, can only be conjectured. The known sources of 
supply may completely fail at any moment; or new discoveries 
may flood the world with the metal. On the other hand, the 
supply of wheat is within control, and it always is controlled by 
That this theory is just 
is proved by the fact that the price of wheat, in late years, has 
not greatly varied with respect to any commodity with the single 
exception of gold. But, if Mr. Garnett should admit this truth, 
confessed by his fellow-gold-monometallist, obviously his entire 
case would suffer collapse. 

Mr. Garnett also contends that the apparent sufficiency of the 
annual supply of gold (showing that scarcity could not have 
operated to advance the value) is proved by “‘ the universal decline 
in the rates of interest.’’ Low interest rates do indicate that 
money is in redundant supply relatively to the present demand ; 
but the significance of the fact cannot be perceived until we 
ascertain if the demand be normal. No man will be bold enough 
to assert that the demand for money at this time is normal. The 
civilized world is suffering from an unusually severe depression of 
business, so that the requirements for money are far less than in 
ordinary periods. ‘The surplus in the New York banks, for 
example. is from twenty to thirty times larger than it was three 
years ago, when we had fewer people and a greater volume of 
The idleness of this money is, of course, due in a con- 
siderable measure to the fact that prices are continuously falling. 
With prices going down, and bottom not in sight, men do not 
start new ventures, and they proceed cautiously, feeling their way 
inch by inch, with firmly established enterprises. No proof of 
this fact can be required. Now, apparently falling prices are 
caused by the rising value of gold ; and thus it comes about that 
the very idleness of money, which seems to Mr. Garnett to indi- 
cate that the supply is excessive, is due to the circumstance that 
the supply has been diminished by the demonetization of silver ! 

Mr. Garnett contends that the decline of prices is, in truth, 
to be attributed to ‘‘ the enormous increase of productive energy 
throughout the world; ’’ and he proceeds to show how new States 
have been created ; new departments of industry opened, and the 
efforts of an increasing population devoted to the production of 


The reason why it should be is clear 


human necessities shaped into demand. 
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new wealth. But the proof that these great forces are in opera- 
tion is simply proof that the world requires much more money 
than it once did. The Director of the Mint, in the article re- 
ferred to in these columns last week, confessed that the supply of 
standard money (gold) is now hardly equal to the product of 
standard money (gold and silver) in 1865. Meantime, the pro- 
ductive and other energy alluded to by Mr. Garnett has so ex- 
panded the commerce of the world that it imperatively requires 


for the successful conduct of the business of exchange a far | 


greater quantity of the instruments of exchange than were needed 
thirty years ago. The currency supply is that of 1865. ‘The 
currency demand is that of a world thirty years older, with a 
population doubled in this country and with an intensity of activ- 
ity in all departments of industry such as was never before known. 
That low prices would inevitably accompany expansion of com- 
merce in the presence of unexpanding currency, cannot be denied. 
It would seem to be worse than useless to insist that there must be 
search for some other cause—a search which Mr. Garnett has not 
successfully prosecuted. 


HEARTS. 


TRINKET made like a, heart, dear, 
A Of red gold, bright and fine, 
Was given to me for a keepsake, 
Given to me for mine. 


And another heart, warm and tender, 
As true as a heart could be; 

And every throb that stirred it 
Was always and all for me. 


Sailing over the waters, 
Watching the far blue land, 

I dropped my golden heart, dear, 
Dropped it out of my hand! 


It lies in the cold blue waters, 
Fathoms and fathoms deep, 

The golden heart which I promised, 
Promised to prize and keep. 


Gazing at life’s bright visions, 
So false, and fair, and new, 

I forgot the other heart, dear, 
Forgot it and lost it, too ! 


I might seck that heart forever, 
I might seek and seek in vain— 
And for one short careless hour, 
I pay with a life of pain. 
ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 


THE NEED FOR ACTUAL MONEY. 


HAvine created an artificial scarcity of money by demonetiz- 

ing silver, it is obviously to the interest of the gold-mono- 
metallists to persuade the people that a large supply of money is 
unnecessary. ‘To this end the New York /Avening Post recently 
endeavored to comfort the agricultural population with the asser- 
tion that ‘‘ it must be remembered that the farmer needs very little 
cash.’’ Thus, also, the Boston //era/d, repeating an oft-repeated 
statement, observes that ‘‘ the bank check is the currency of the 
country for business operations; ’’ and that ‘‘ the currency that 
passes from hand to hand is a very small percentage of such 
operations.’’ A sufficient response to this proposition might be 
given simply by referring to the conditions now existing in New- 
foundland. Plenty of bank money may be had in that unfortunate 
colony, and there is no scarcity of property representing actual 
wealth ; but, because there is no real money, men starve in the 
presence of great stores of food, and business is paralyzed for want 
of instruments with which to conduct the work of exchanging 
commodities. 

If bank checks should be wholly substituted for currency the 
men who do not keep bank accounts could make no purchases. 
It is likely that not more than ten per cent. of the population have 
the power to check money from a bank, and, of those who have 
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this power, every man is compelled to draw out money for his 
daily small expenditures. The Clearing-house business assuredly 
does not represent the total commercial movement of the nation, 
for in fifteen States there are no clearing houses, and yet, in every 
hamlet of each of those States, traffic goes on during all the hours 
of daylight with the help of cash. 

Practically all wages in this country are paid, not in checks, 
but in metallic or paper money. The total supply of such money is 
about $1,600,000,000 (gold $300,000,000, now the only money of 
final payment), and much of this is locked up in banks, where it 
remains out of active use. Now, the wages paid annually in a 
single industry, that of manufacture, amount to $2,171,000,000, 
or about forty per cent. more than the whole amount of money. 
The wages paid in agriculture are nearly as large. Add to 
these the wages in mercantile business, the wages of day laborers, 
of the great host of railroad operatives and those paid in other 
departments of industry, and it will appear that the available 
money will be well employed if it shall do nothing more than 
to perform this single function. Railroad fares always call for 
cash, and almost one-fourth of all the money in the country, say 
$400,000,000 is required for the purpose. There are $1,600,000,- 
ooo deposits in American savings banks, and $600,000,000 more 
in building and loan associations. "These two classes of institu- 
tions owe more money than the whole nation possesses. 

But nearly, if not quite, the whole of the retail business of 
the country is done with money and not with ch2cks. This is true 
of the transactions of men with, and of men without, bank ac- 
counts. As a river is the sum total of the rivulets and other 
tributaries that empty into its channels, so the wholesale business 
is merely the sum total of the retail transactions which are not at 
all represented in the clearing houses. Without the smaller traffic, 
the latter could have no existence; and, obviously, anything 
which operates to diminish the number of small exchanges must 
have the effect to reduce the volume of the larger exchanges. 
The retail business is invariably done with small money. It can- 
not be done with money of large denominations. The only small 
money we have is paper notes and silver. The quantity of silver 
permitted to the people is rigidly restricted and of the paper money 
now in existence by far the greater quantity consists of notes of 
large denominations. There are about $1,200,000,000 of paper 
money in the United States. Of this, only $53,000,000 are one and 
two-dollar notes. There are more five-dollar notes than one dol- 
lar notes and twice as many tens as twos. More than one-fourth 
of the notes in value are of denominations ranging from $50 to 
$10,000. 

Thus it is clear, first, that a very great volume of small money 
is required for the uses of the people ; second, that no such quan- 
tity of small money is in existence; and, third, that just such 
sluggishness as now appears in wholesale trade must present itself 
when the people are unable to procure money enough with which 
to make purchases for the supply of their smaller wants. Not 
only do these conditions create embarrassment for traders, but 
they inflict upon the nation loss and injury that are vast though 
incalculable. Money is, among other things, a labor-saver. Here 
is an idle man who wants work; there is a man who desires to 
have work done. If the man who would hire the other has money, 
the labor-power of the workman can be exercised and the results 
preserved. If no money be available, the chance is lost, the 
labor-power is wasted and society and the individuals directly in- 
terested are all poorer. Multiply such a case by the possibilities 
in a population of 70,000,000 and the total loss will reach appall- 
ing dimensions. 

Nothing is more susceptible of positive demonstration than 
that a large supply of sound money is an imperative requirement 
of prosperity. Those who teach a different doctrine, or who in- 
spire such teaching, are men who deal in money and bank credit 
and to whose interest it is to make currency scarce so that the 
demand for bank credit may increase. 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 


ISS FRANCES E. WILLARD’S mother said of her when 
she first began her social reform work: ‘‘ Be quiet, my 
dear; we are not born to reign, but to wrestle.’’ 


Ny 
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Some one has said that the secret of success, if one is a | 
woman, is to let no man know how much one likes him, and no | 


woman how much one dislikes her. There may be something in 


the idea. 


* ok 
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The death of Miss Frances Mary Buss, at the age of sixty- 
seven, removes one of the educational pioneers of the day. She 
was a daughter of the artist whose ‘‘ Buss plates’? make certain 
copies of the Pickwick Papers of especial value to collectors ; and 
she was for forty-four years the head mistress of a school in the 
north of London, which ultimately became known as the North 
London Collegiate School for Ladies. This and a companion 
establishment, the Camden School for Girls, were the pioneers of 
much excellent work all over Great Britain. Miss Buss was con- 
sulted whenever any movement was started on behalf of the 


| education of women, and the Girls’ Public Day-schools Company 


Mortuary tables show that the average duration of the life of | 


women, in European countries, is something less than that of men. 


Notwithstanding this fact, of the list of centenarians collected by | 


the British Association, a fraction over two-thirds were women. 


of London modeled its work upon Miss Buss’ plan. 


* 


The Springfield Republican says that in the death of Christina 
Georgina Rosetti at London, just at the entrance of her sixty-fifth 


| year, the ranks of English authors relinquish to fame a poet of 


| rare lyrical gifts, of religious devoutness and spiritual intensity, 


The year 1895 will witness the quarter-centennial celebration | 


of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the Presbyterian 
Church. ‘‘ Silver offerings ”’ 
ping a hospital in India. This society gives about a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars annually for the cause of missions. 


There are at Vassar two beautiful vases sent from Japan by a 
former graduate, who is now the wife of Count Oyama, who led 
the successful land forces in the capture of Port Arthur. The 
countess, although a Japanese, was so thoroughly Americanized 
by her four years in this country that she spreads an American 
table and wears Paris gowns. 


Ps 


Ry 


Miss Nellie Cushman, of Arizona, who has the reputation of 


being the only woman mining expert in the world, is a Kansas | 


girl, and began her work in examining ore at Tucson, Arizona, 
nine years ago, when she was a girl of seventeen. She first be- 
came interested in the work through her brother, a mineralogist, 
and her own quickness soon made her an authority in the unusual 
line she has adopted. 


% 


will be made, to be used in equip- | : , : 
P| of her brother, Dante Gabriel, the mystical painter and poet, but 


| for that rank. 
| from Mrs. Browning, who stands sole and sovereign among women 





During the performance on Boxing Day of the Christmas | 


pantomime, ‘‘ Whittington and His Cat,’’ at the Elephant and 
Castle Theatre, in London, the actress who played King Cat, after 
a song and dance, dropped dead behind the scenes, the inquest 
showed, from tight lacing. The play was not stopped, and the 
woman’s husband, who was the clown in the pantomime, was 
obliged to act his part to the end. 


Queen Marguerite, of Italy, is not only the best looking but 
the best educated queen in Europe. She knows English, French, 


German, Spanish and Latin thoroughly, and she speaks them as | 


fluently as she does her own Italian. She is a good Greek scholar, 


and is not only familiar with the masterpieces of European litera- | 
ture, and quotes Petrarch, Dante and Goethe, but is so fond of | 


Shakespeare that she has written for her own amusement a little 
work on his heroines. 


mm 


Forty-two centenarians, thirty women and twelve men, were | 


discovered in Great Britain last year by the S¢. James’ Gazette. 
Among them were the Dowager Viscountess Sidmouth, 100, 
forty-four years a wife and thirty years a widow; Evan Baines, in 
Wales, at 106, whose birth is entered in the parish register for 
1788; Mrs. Sarah Thomas, who on her 106th birthday received 


not wide in her range, but singularly fine and strong, and yet with 
certain tendencies to melancholy that were not always healthy. It 
is the fashion to perceive something akin in her writings to those 


this is more apparent than real. Her genius was higher in spir- 
itual reach and of a passionate sincerity; it was introspective and 
not sensuous ; it gave womanhood profound and strong expres- 
sion; her imagination was rich and vivid, but very individual ; 
and the resemblances are those of influence and association rather 
than of soul. It is sometimes said that Christina Rosetti, since 
Mrs. Browning’s death, stands first among the women poets of the 
Victorian age ; but we should incline to name Augusta Webster 
Either of them, however, is far enough removed 


poets of all ages. 
OUAKER CITY AMUSEMENTS. 


THE PERFORMANCES FOR THIS WEEK. 
AUDITORIUM~—International Vaudevilles. 
BIJOU—La Perichole—Vaudeville. 
BROAD—Princess Bonnie. 
CARNCROSS’—Burlesque—Minstrelsy. 
CHESTNUT STREET THEATRE—Charlev’s Aunt. 
CHESTNUT STREET OPERA HOUSE—The Pacific Mail. 
EMPIRE—Duffy’s Blunders. 

GRAND OPERA HOUSE—Conmsstock’s Miustrels. 
GIRARD AVENUE—Gretchen. 
KENSINGTON—Two Old Cronies. 
LYCEUM--sam Devere’s Own Company. 
MUSEU M—Curios—Variety. 

NATIONAL—Blue Jeans. 
PARK—Knickerbockers. 

PEOPLE’S—tThe Trolley System. 
STANDARD—A Barrel of Money. 
WALNUT—The Rainmakers. 


OPEN DOORS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE GOLD SUPPLY. 


| To THE Eprror OF THE AMERICAN. 


106 shillings from the Prince of Wales, and who is an inveterate | 


smoker, and Ellen Roche, who died in County Cork at the reputed 
age of 115, and was an ardent smoker and snuff taker. 


* 
A highwayman on a bicycle came upon a young lady who 


was watching the sunset on the Corniche road, near Mentone, 
lately, took her purse, and demanded her watch and chain. 


from the bicycle to light a cigarette, whereupon the young woman 
jumped on the machine and tore down hill to Mentone. 


Dear Sir: In June, 1893, Secretary Carlisle, in a semi-official 
document intended for the information and to reassure the confi- 
dence of the public in the stability of the gold system, alleged the 
gold supply of the United States to be, at that time, $740,000,- 
ooo. The Director of the Mint, whose office is in the same 
building with that of the Secretary of the Treasury at Washing- 
ton, in the same month of June, 1893, officially stated the gold 
supply at $513,743,000—an estimate more than $226,000,000 
below the estimate of Secretary Carlisle. This was a wide and 





| most astonishing divergence between those two officers of the 
While she was removing the chain from her neck, he walked off | 


there a telegram was sent to Vintimiglia, and the robber was | 


caught in a trap, for the perpendicular cliff on the one side 
and the precipice on the other make it impossible to get out of 
Corniche road. 


; | be well informed on this important subject. 
From | 


government who, of all others, might reasonably be supposed to 
Neither of them, 
however, had made any attempt at a scientific inquiry into the 
facts—so far, at any rate, as they were practicable to be ascer- 
tained. The statement of the Secretary was inexcusably reckless ; 
that of the Director of the Mint was, in substance, a repetition 
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of the suppositions of his predecessors in office, and was largely in 
excess of the truth. The press dispatches now inform us that 
the Director is about to make an investigation with a view to find 
what the truth really is. This is a step in the right direction. 

This matter of the gold supply is to be considered in two 
points of view: First, of the ‘‘ visible’’ supply ; and second, of 
the ‘‘ invisible ’’ supply. 

The ‘‘ visible’ supply, at any given time, is ascertainable within 
a very few millions ; the ‘‘ invisible’’ 
to be ‘‘in circulation ’’ 
figure that the imagination or a particular design may determine. 
But there is a way of arriving at the invisible supply with approx- 
imate certainty, and with a real certainty, so far as its practical 
public usefulness is concerned. 

The visible gold supply is that total sum that is stored in the 
Federal Treasury, in the national banks, in the State and other 
banking institutions not national, and in circulation on the Paci- 
fic coast. The ‘‘ visible’’ supply on July 12, 1893, so far as con- 
cerned 9,492 banks (3,807 national and 5,685 institutions not 
national), was, including Treasury and Clearing-house gold certi- 
ficates—the latter based chiefly upon Treasury certificates—$158,- 
252,000, of which $7,618,000 belonged to the institutions not na- 
tional. (See Comptroller Eckels’ Report, Dec. 4, 1893.) There was 
in the Federal Treasury at that date, the property of the Federal 
Government, $105,000,000; and in circulation on the Pacific 
coast, $10,000,000. Total, $273,252,000. This was probably 
the smallest ‘‘ visible’’ supply in ten years. The national banks 
have gained $25,000,000 since July, 1893. We fix the total sum 
held by institutions not national at $15,000,000, which is probably 
in excess of the actual fact. The Federal Treasury has lost 
$25,000,000, its present holding being $80,000,000, and the cir- 
culation on the Pacific coast has been stationary. The total 
‘‘ visible’’ supply at this time is, then, $280,000,000. 

There is no reason to suppose the foregoing figures to be 
materially distant from the actual facts, and, certainly, it would 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to show a supply of more 
than $300,000,c0o—after making every just deduction for error— 
without duplicating supplies somewhere, as has repeatedly been 
done, by counting Federal Treasury and Clearing-house gold cer- 
tificates as items distinct from the gold they represent. 

As to the ‘‘invisible’’ supply—that sum alleged to be ‘‘ in 
circulation ’’ among the people—it may be stated at any figure the 
imagination or 2 particular purpose may inspire. But there is 
one single consideration that enables us to determine that it assur- 
edly does not run into hundreds of millions—and that, as a matter 
of fact, it is nowhere in the neighborhood even of one hundred 
millions. 

Mr. Secretary Carlisle alleged his $740,000,000 in June, 1893. 
The ‘‘visible’’ supply at that time did not differ from what it 
was July 12th, when, as we have seen, it was $273,000,000. This 
would leave $467,000,000 as the sum ‘‘in circulation ’’ among 
the people, which would be the equivalent of about $39 for every 
one of 12,000,000 of American families! Does any one suppose, 
for a single instant, that any such state of facts actually existed ? 
The Director of the Mint estimated the total supply, a few days 
after Mr. Carlisle had made his statement, at $513,000,000. This 
would leave $240,000,000 over the ‘‘ visible ’’ supply as the sum 
‘‘ in circulation ’’ among the people, or $20 to each one of 12,000,- 
ooo of American families. Does any one suppose //zs to have 
been the fact? Does any one think it credible that any state of 
facts like that alleged by Secretary Carlisle, or by the Director of 
the Mint, exists now? If he does, he can easily disabuse himself 
by making inquiry among his friends and acquaintances. A very 
little investigation will show him that there is no appreciable sum 
of gold among the people—no sum, that is, that would be of any 
substantial utility in supporting the gold standard in case of 
danger. Anyone who fixes the ‘‘invisible’’ supply above fifty 
millions transcends all the reasonable probabilities. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


supply—that sum alleged | 
among the people—may be fixed at any | 
| experience. 
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That, indeed, the whole supply is held rigidly between the 
banks and the Federal Treasury was illustrated in a very striking 
way, when, in the first week of December last, intending bidders 
for fractions of the second Carlisle loan in New York were com- 
pelled to pay a premium—in some instances as high as one-third 
of one per cent.—to get even two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred thousand dollars of gold designed for deposits to accom- 
pany their bids. 

The gold system is now seriously upon trial, and the next 
year or twenty months will test it more severely than any former 
If it should collapse, will the people consent to a 
We shall see. 


J. W. SCHUCKERS. 


new crusade for a new resumption ? 
Newark, N.J., January 14, 1895. 


* 
* 


1765 AND 1895—A PARALLEL. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir: History repeats itself and furnishes lessons for 
each succeeding generation by which they can learn. Green, in 
his ‘‘ History of the English People,’’ says : 

‘‘The same recklessness which was shown by Grenville, in 
his struggle with the press, was shown in his struggle with the 
American colonies. * But the next scheme of the Minis- 
ter, his proposal to introduce internal taxation within the bound- 
aries of the colony itself by reviving the scheme of an excise or 
stamp duty, which Walpole’s good sense had rejected, was met in 
another spirit. * * The Stamp act was passed in 1765. 
The Northern and Southern States were drawn together 
by the new danger. The Assemby of Virginia was the first to 
formally deny the right of the British Parliament to meddle with 
internal taxation and to demand the repeal of the act. Massa- 
chusetts not only adopted the denial and the demand as its own, 
but proposed a congress of delegates from all the colonial assem- 
blies to provide for common and united action. In October, 1765, 
this Congress met to repeat the protest and petition of Virginia.’’ 

The great Englishman, Pitt, referring to the matter, said : 

‘‘T rejoice that America has resisted. Three millions of 
people so dead to all the feelings of liberty as voluntarily to sub- 
mit to be slaves would have been fit instruments to make slaves 
of the rest.’’ 

In Philadelphia four hundred of the leading merchants and 
traders met on October 25, 1765, and signed what were termed 
‘‘ Non-importation Resolutions,’’ the preamble of which refers to 
‘the melancholy state of the North American commerce and the 
distressed situation of this province of Pennsylvania in particu- 
lar;’’ also, ‘‘ that the many difficulties they now labor under as 
a trading people are owing to the restrictions, prohibitions and 
ill-advised regulations made in several acts of the Parliament of 
Great Britain,’’ etc. 

‘‘That this province is heavily in debt to Great Britain for 
the manufactures and other importations from thence, which the 
produce of our lands have been found unequal to pay for, etc.’’ 

‘‘ That the late unconstitutional law, the Stamp act, if carried 
into execution in this province, will further tend to prevent our 
making those remittances to Great Britain, for payment of old 
debts, or purchase of more goods, which the faith subsisting be- 
tween the individuals trading with each other requires,’’ etc., and 
they resolved, ‘‘in hopes that their example will stimulate the good 
people of this province to be frugal in their use and consumption 
of all manufactures except those of America * * * in hopes 
that their brethren, the merchants and manufacturers of Great 
Britain, will find their own interest so intimately connected with 
ours that they will be spurred on to befriend us from that motive, 
if no other should take place.’’ 

The remainder of the resolutions practically amounted to a 
boycott of British goods, and the obnoxious Stamp act was re- 
pealed in 1766. 

What is the obvious lesson to be drawn from the condition of 
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affairs in 1765 so graphically portrayed above? The demonetiza- 
tion of silver in 1873, and since, has injured the America of to-day 
with its 65,000,000 of people quite as much, if not more, in pro- 
portion, than the obrioxious Stamp act of 1765. It has lowered 
the price of wheat, corn, cotton, wool and other staple commo- 
dities, stagnated business and thrown millions out of employment, | 
without any decrease whatever in fixed charges, such as loans, 
interest, etc., contracted when all those articles were much higher 
in price. Is it not a fact that a great part of our agriculturists 
and others are heavily in debt to Eastern and European capitalists 
for loans and interest, which the reduced gold prices of the pro- 
duce of their lands have been found unequal to pay for? Have 
we not now from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf as ‘‘ melancholy ’’ a condition of affairsas t ose 
four hundred Philadelphia merchants and traders complained of | 


| 


and resisted? Is it not caused by a financial policy promulgated by 
the Rothschilds with their banker colleagues and England as the | 
great creditor nation and supported on this side of the Atlantic by 

the ‘‘ Tories '’ of modern times, the Wall Street element and their | 
allies and tools in Congress and the Cabinet? Is it not time 
for this great nation, small only in its dearth of statesmen, to | 
have a distinct and patriotic financial policy of its own as the great 
debtor and silver-producing nation, and to effectively and ag- 
gressively resist the single gold standard policy of London? 
When such an American policy is adopted, would not the great 
‘*T rejoice that America 
Sixty-five millions of people so dead to all 
the feelings of liberty as voluntarily to submit to be slaves 
would have been fit instruments to make slaves of the rest.’’ | 
The slavery of the debtor class to the creditor class, with the steady 
appreciation and increasing purchasing power of gold and the | 
ever-declining gold values of all staple commodities, is and will 
be*worse than any slavery in 1765 under the Stamp act. The 
citizens of Virginia, Massachusetts and the rest of the old thirteen 
colonies, could they but realize it, are as vitally interested in the 
remonetization of silver as the citizens of the newer States which 
are the great producers of wheat, corn, cotton and wool. The 
Southern and Western States are being drawn together by the 
common danger and, on failure of co-operation by the Eastern 
States in resisting gold-monometallism, will be of necessity com- 
pelled to adopt the position and attitude of those four hundred 
sturdy Quaker merchants and traders of 1765, and say : The con- 
tinued demonetization of silver and the consequent fall in the gold 
values of our products—wheat, corn, cotton, wool, etc.—will 
further tend to prevent our making those remittances to our East- 
ern creditors for payment of loans and interest, or purchase of 


Englishman, Pitt, were he alive, say: 
has resisted. 





goods, which the faith subsisting between individuals requires. 
Further, we will be frugal in our use and consumption of all 
manufactures except those of the Southern and Western States, 
in hopes that our brethren, the merchants and manufacturers of 
the Eastern States, will find their own interest so intimately con- 
nected with ours that they will be induced to co-operate with us | 
from that motive, if from no other. 

The people of the Eastern States will learn by experience 
that the remonetization of silver by its restoration to the position 
it held prior to 1873 will prove to be the one and only remedy for | 
the evils from which the country is now suffering. | 

Tuomas TONGE, 
Secretary, Manufacturers’ Exchange, Denver, Col. 
COMMENTS ON “THE DIRECTOR OF THE MINT ON | 
THE GOLD SUPPLY.” | 


To THE Epiror oF THE AMERICAN. 


Dear Sir: Referring to your excellent article entitled ‘‘ The | 
Director of the Mint on the Gold Supply,’’ which is conclusive | 
from one point of view, I beg to call your attention to another | | 
point which is not less important but which you fail to mention. 
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We should bear in mind that it is not so much the supply of 
the precious metals as the total quantity in existence that we 
have to deal with. Should we leave out of consideration the 
great increase of wealth and the consequent greatly increased 


| demand for money, which you so clearly set forth, granting even 


for sake of argument that the world requires no more money to- 


| day than it did thirty years ago, Mr. Preston’s conclusions 


would be no less false. He bases his argument on false premises. 
Mr. Preston knows, we all know, that while, as he says, ‘‘ the 
value of the gold product of the world in 1893 was only 8.87 per 


| cent. less than the average aggregate value of the gold and silver 
| product of the world in 1861-’65,’’ the amount of gold in existence 


in 1893 does not nearly equal the combined amount of gold and 


| silver in existence in 1861 to 1865: that the proportion between 


supply of gold in 1893, and gold and silver in the years 1861-'65, 


bears very little relation to the proportion between the quantity of 


gold in existence in 1893 and the aggregate quantity of gold and 
silver in 1861-’65. 

Mr. Preston’s figures are misleading to those who carelessly 
examine them. They prove nothing. Gold and silver are not 
influenced by supply to the same extent as other articles, for they 


| . . . . . 

are not consumed with such great rapidity; in one year, as is the 
| case with food products, or in a few years, as is the case with iron, 
| ete. Jevons calculated some years since, that the average cycle of 


production and consumption of the precious metals covered a 
period of two hundred and forty years. Therefore the great in- 
creased supply of gold which Mr. Preston lays such stress upon 
can have only a very gradual effect on the quantity of gold in the 
world. A few years increase, such as he speaks of, would have 
hardly an appeciable effect. Gold and silver can vary but 
gradually in value from any increased or decreased supply. 


| The great fluctuations of the past few years have been due 


entirely to an increased demand for the one and a correspond- 
ingly decreased demand for the other. 

This Mr. Preston should know, and he should set it clearly 
before his readers. He must plead ignorance ora purpose to mis- 


lead. Respectfully yours, 


‘* RICHARD.’’ 


I°LE NOT FORGET THEE. 








Y every hope my life hath e’er been weaving, 
By all the future holds in store for me, 
By every heartless method of deceiving, 
By all we trust our lives are yet to be— 
I’ll not forget thee. 


When solemn prayer, upon the soft air breathing, 
Wakes every holy impulse of the soul, 
When friends my brow with garlands bright are 
wreathing, 
Or sorrow’s tempests fiercely o’er me roll—— 
I’ll not forget thee. 


And when in chains bright sleep has softly bound me, 
And dreams of friends flit through my resting 
mind, 
And guardian angels hover close around me, 
To bring me thoughts of one forever kind— 
I’ll not forget thee. 


And oh, should some, their truth to me repeating, 
Take back from me the treasure of their love, 
And some dark angel stand a cup presenting 
To drown my faith in Him who rules above— 
I’ll not forget thee. 


Should cruel fate keep us forever parted, 
Till life’s bright lamp is burning dim and low, 
And each shall think of each as one departed, 
To clasp the hand of love no more below— 
I'll ne’er forget thee. 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 


RGON is the name which has been given to the new element 
in the atmosphere discovered by Lord Rayleigh and Prof. 
Ramsay. 
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Over 20,000 persons have been set free from Russian prisons 
or have had their sentences lightened by the action of the new 
Czar’s proclamation of last November, and many more will be 
dealt with as soon as their cases can be examined. 


KK 
* 


King Humbert does not spare himself in the economies forced 


upon Italy ; 164 posts at court were abolished last year, including | 


those of minister of the royal household, preicct of the royal 
palaces, and master of the ceremonies. The first act of the king’s 
reign was to give 20,000,000 francs of his private fortune toward 
paying his father’s debts. 





At a recent sale at Christie’s in London, a sheet of pen draw- 


ings by Michael Angelo was discovered thrown in with a lot of | 


unimportant drawings, and brought $1,900. On one side of the 
sheet are two compositions for Holy Families or charities ; on the 
other an allegorical group, a woman and child seated on the 
ground. ‘There are on it also some satirical verses. 


In ten years the English Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children has rescued 109,000 little children from the inhu- 
manity of their parents. Of these, 25,437 were victims of violence, 


62,887 were suffering from neglect and starvation, 12,663 were | 


compelled to beg ; 4,460 young girls were rescued from a life of 
vice, and 3,205 children were taken from traveling shows, where 
they were engaged in dangerous performances or as monstrosities. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


(FOR THE AMERICAN,] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 15, 1895. 

HE closing session of the Fifty-third Congress enters upon its 

sixth week. One-half of the session will have gone with the 

close of the present week. There will remain thirty-five legislative 

days in which to complete the work of the regular appropriations, 

and especially to provide some legislation by which a way may be 

found out of the present financial difficulties that are everywhere 
entangling trade and business. 

There is absolutely no change in the financial situation in the 
Senate. The outlook continues unfavorable to any legislation 
whatever. The bill presented by Senator Vest, January rth, has 
not met with public favor, and has virtually gone to its final rest- 
ing place in the committee. The bill prepared by Senator Jones, 
of Arkansas, which was to have been presented yesterday and has 
not yet made its appearance, possibly may be submitted later, 
after conference with many persons who still believe it possible to 
frame a bill that may secure votes enough to insure its passage. 


In the House the question is settled beyond controversy that | 
| desired end would be accomplished, namely: ‘‘The American 


no bill can be so framed as to secure votes enough, unless it should 


be a compromise with the Republican minority, which so far has | 
had nothing to say on the question of originating bills. It seems | 


to be the settled opinion of leading Republicans, such as Aldrich, 
Sherman, Lodge and others in the Senate, with Reed, Cannon, 
Babcock and others in the House, that the majority party are 
hopelessly divided on the question of currency and coinage. 
President Cleveland, as dictator, has gone over entirely to Eng- 
lish gold-monometallism. Having planted himself fairly and 


squarely in favor of this twin sister of free trade, the powers | 


seem to be unable to move him toward any concession or com- 
promise. Secretary Carlisle, who at heart is a true believer in bi- 
metallism, and was also considered friendly to silver, has espoused 
the cause of the President for the reason that he cannot remain in 
the Cabinet and advocate anything else than English gold-mono- 
metallism. 

Among those in the House and Senate who are supporting 
the President and Secretary Carlisle in carrying forward their 
English ideas to the great loss of the nation and people are many 
Senators and Representatives who, if untrammeled, would repu- 
diate gold-monometallism and come out fairly and squarely in 
favor of the rehabilitation of silver at once. 
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The whole scheme of currency-tinkering on the part of 
Democrats of the Cleveland wing is apparently aimed against 
| bimetallism, or the restoration of silver. 

The Springer bill, which was summarily disposed of last 
week, and the substitute presented by Mr. Springer, which he 
hopes to get before the House at some future day, have been dic- 
| tated from the White House. No provision for the coinage of 

silver or restoring it to money use is found in either. From the 
| opening session, December 3, 1894, to the present moment, noth- 
ing has emanated from the Committee on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures, or from the Banking and Currency Committee, which 
would indicate that the House intends to do other than to obey 
the behest of the President. Mr. Bland’s amendment to the 
Springer bill is the only step taken on the part of any of the 
friends of silver in the House, looking towards its restoration to 
-‘money use, and that was the work of an individual, which was 
set aside by a point of order being raised against it. 


In the Senate, the lines have been drawn a little more defi- 
nitely. In the Finance Committee, the question has been dis- 


cussed as to what might possibly be done with silver as a com- 
promise measure in the adjustment of the currency. The friends 
of silver in the Senate—Democrats, Republicans and Populists—are 
fairly and definitely arrayed against an issue of bonds payable in 


gold. Ifthe bonds proposed to be issued were made payable in 
coin with a provision in the same measure for restoring silver to 
its money use, such a measure might pass the Senate; but this is 
the direct point of antagonism wherein the gold-monometallic 
friends of the President meet the friends of silver on ground where 
| concessions appear to be improbable. 

Senator Dubois, of Idaho, has been quoted within the last few 
days as saying that no measure could pass the Senate that did not 
provide for the free and unlimited coinage of silver. Whether he 


has been correctly quoted or not it matters but little. The fact 


remains that the friends of silver are able to discover from the 
tone of the press throughout the country, and especially through- 





out the East, that bimetallism is fast gaining friends against gold- 
monometallism. 
Passing from the body of Congress into the corridors and 


| public places of the national Capitol, one will hear more said con- 


cerning the restoration of silver to its former place in our mone- 
tary system than all other topics of public discussion. New 
England and the Central States are furnishing, perhaps, some of 
the strongest and most outspoken advocates to-day in the national 
Capitol for the pushing of this work. Leading Republicans stand 
upon the declaration of the Minneapolis platform, declaring that 
if its provisions were incorporated into a statute at this time, the 


people, from traditions and interest, favor bimetallism, and the 
Republican party demands the use of gold and silver as standard 
| money, with such restrictions and under such provisions, to be 
| determined by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the 
| parity of values of the two metals, so that the purchasing and 

debt-paying power of the dollar, whether of silver, gold or paper, 
| shall be at all times equal.”’ 

The unrest of the people, as understood by those who stand 
for them in the national Capitol, is largely due to the debt-paying 
| power of our money. It isa fact beyond controversy that it re- 
| quires to-day twice the amount of property to discharge a debt 
| created five years ago, which was necessary at the time the debt 
was created. 

Observing, then, that silver bullion is keeping pace with 
prices of all other commodities, the people are led to believe that 
if this same silver was restored to its money use again, the price 
of silver as acommodity must increase and that immediately, and 
with such increase it would carry with ita rise of prices assured 
by commercial transactions. We may expect these questions to 
| be discussed in the next ten days, if at all, by the present Con- 


| gress, and settled beyond the power of further legislation at this 
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session. The final effort made by the Finance Committee of the 
Senate to-day was as fruitless as its preceding meetings have 


been in reaching any substantial conclusion touching the question | : ; ¢ 
: | result of the Senatorial contest in New Hampshire, he would 


of money. FARMER JONES. 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 





SEASONABLE THOUGHTS ON SUNDRY SUBJECTS—POLITICAL, FINANCIAL 
AND OTHER MATTERS THOUGHTFULLY DISCUSSED. 





A GRAVE PROBLEM! 
Wisconsin Journal (Rep.). 
It is hard to tell whether the country is suffering the most 
from 50-cent wheat or from 5-cent statesmanship. 
opinion that the latter is the worse calamity. 


* ok 


. + 
NO JOKE ABOUT IT. 
New York Tribune. 
If you don’t want the grip keep your feet dry. If you have 
the grip don’t neglect it. Some people seem to think that the 
grip is a joke—but these people have never had it. 


* 


CHICKENS COME HOME TO ROOST. 
Chattanooga Times (Dem.). 

We are for obedience to the Constitution in both victory and 
defeat. We can see only wrong, bad politics, bad policy for the 
State, in violating the Constitution on the plea that the Repub- 
lican plurality being ‘‘ only a little thing ’’ 
harm or crime to count it out. Such chickens as that always 
come home to roost. A party can no more steal and escape pun- 
ishment than can an individual. 


* ¥* 


HOW FOREIGNERS RECIPROCATE. 
Des Moines State Register (Rep.). 

In the good and prosperous days of protection we used to 
hear it said by free traders that the way to have Europe buy more 
of our products of the farms was to open our own markets to 
European goods. We have done that. We let foreign wool in 
free and we have reduced the import duties on scores of other 
articles to such an extent that we are now compelled to borrow 
money to pay the current expenses of the government, and the 
answer of Europe is, closed ports. 


* 


* ok 
* 


BUILDING ASSOCIATION TAX. 
Lancaster (Penna.) New Era. 

One item of the new tax bill which will be acted on by the 
State Legislature at its present session will receive a great deal of 
opposition. It proposes to levy a tax of 1 mill on the value of 
every building association share on which no money is borrowed. 
On some of the shares in building associations money is borrowed 
by the owners, while on others none is ever borrowed, but the 
shares are held merely as an investment. The proposed bill dis- 
criminates between these two classes. It will be remembered that 
even the detestable Income Tax law exempted building and loan 
associations. 


* 


THE SNAKE AND THE POLE-CAT. 
New York Sun (Ind.). 
Our friend Thomas Burke, of Salesville, Montana, propounds 
a difficult conundrum in this gentle way : 


“I am curious to know which the Sw would prefer, the 
Force bill enacted into law, or the Income Tax law. I think that 
the Sux in killing a snake waked up a skunk.”’ 


If events should ever compel us to face the alternative, per- 
haps we might make a choice; we can’t say what it would be. 
Nor are we prepared to announce our personal preference as 
between the Yellow Fever and the Black Death. 


Instead of balancing accounts as between the Income Tax 
and the Force bill, let us all rather rejoice that the snake is killed 
and give our attention to the destruction of the other vermin. 


It is our | 
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NEW ENGLAND'S GOOD-BYE TO BLAIR. 
Boston Daily Advertiser (Ind.). 
Perhaps, if the Hon. H. W. Blair could have foreseen the 


have acted in the spirit of the maxim that a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush, and would not have declined a renomina- 
tion and re-election to the lower branch of Congress, especially as 


| there was nothing to prevent his holding on to the one bird while 


| reaching out for the two. 


We fear that the ex-Senator’s true 


| reason for wanting to get back to the Federal Senate is that in 





it would be no great | 








the upper branch there is a chance for unlimited talk. We do 
indeed fear it. So does the American public, irrespective of lati- 
tude, longitude, or party. And that fear it is which will recon- 
cile mankind on this hemisphere to the defeat of the Blairian 
aspirations. 


* 


LOWEST RECORD PRICE FOR PRINTS. 
Providence Journal (Rep.) Jan. 1oth. 

Yesterday was an interesting day in Fall River mill circles, 
though when it drew to a close the outlook was not particularly 
cheerful. Goods which were 2 11-16 cents, nominal, last Satur- 
day had been selling at 254 cents, less one-half of one per cent., 
on Monday, and yesterday they struck 2 9-16 cents, and broke the 
lowest record known in the history of the business. Even at this 


| unheard-of figure there was no great demand, and brokers said 


that the market would probably go to 2% cents. 

The product was supposed to be cheap enough last summer, 
when it was quoted at 254 cents, but after corporations began to 
unload at 25% cents, less one per cent., the agents threw up their 
hands and decided to reduce wages. What course they will pur- 
sue if there is no rebound from 2 9-16 cents is a question that 
cannot be answered just yet, but it is certain that they will not 
send a favorable reply to Secretary Whitehead’s letter asking for 
the restoration of the old schedule. 


KK 


* 


SORROWS OF A LITERARY KAISER. 
The Pall Mall Gazette. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor young literary Emperor! He has 
felt the smart of criticism, the bitterness of piracy ! and now he 
is paying the further penalty of his ambitions by being credited 
with an abnormally offensive article in the press which appears 
to reflect his opinions. The AZ/ilitar Wochendblait, an important 
German service paper, came out last night with a hotly bellicose 
review of the military events of the year, and already, says the 
Berlin oracle, some people are beginning to detect in it his 
Majesty’s own literary style. The general belief, however, is that 
the Minister of War wrote it, at the Emperor’s dictation, in order 
that Germany might not be forgotten in Europe on New Year’s 
Day. Thé@article, it is said, is bound to cause a sensation. For 
us, our pulse still equably keeps time. We do not expect a serv- 
ice paper to preach peace, nor do we ever suppose that the ulti- 
mate object of the German army was for purposes of evangelization 
in foreign parts. A review of military events which calls on offi- 
cers to keep alive the warlike spirit, and ends with the platitude, 
‘‘Toujours en vedette,’’ does not necessarily, so far as we can 
see, bring Europe nearer to an Armageddon. 


* 


MASSACHUSETTS DOCTORS’ SIGNS. 
The Boston Transcript. 

Some doctors are making changes in their signs. The prefix 
and affix in some cases have suddenly faded away. On some 
signs the word ‘‘ physician ’’ has been retained ; on others it has 
been substituted. The word ‘‘surgeon’’ seems to be as popular 
as ever. The change is made to comply with the new law, section 
10 of which reads as follows : 

‘‘ Whoever, not being registered as aforesaid, shall advertise 
or hold himself out to the public as a physician or surgeon in this 
Commonwealth, by appending to his name the letters ‘ M. D.,’ 
or using the title of doctor, meaning thereby a doctor of medicine, 
shall be punished by a fineof not less than $100 nor more than 
$500 for each offense, or by imprisonment in jail for three months, 
or both.’’ 

Interpreting the law literally, there is nothing to prevent an 
unregistered man from advertising himself as physician or surgeon, 
provided he does not use the title ‘‘doctor,’’ or the initials ‘‘ M. 
D.’’ Many people say that they must continue to have the old 
family doctor, even if he is unregistered. ‘There is nothing to 
prevent such services. Almost any one may ‘‘ doctor,’’ but he 
must not hold himself out to the public as a doctor. 
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AMONG THE PREACHERS. 








MAN in London cut his throat the other day because a 
Salvation Army band playing outside his home would not 
stop. 

* kK 
* 

A Methodist minister in Los Angeles has been sued for libel 

by the city librarian because he publicly prayed for her. 


Kok 


* 


Bishop J. P. Newman denies a story published in a Baptist 


| torical order of their American organization. 


paper that he baptized General Grant when the latter was uncon- | 


scious. He says the General was in full possession of all his 
faculties when the rite was administered. 
KK 


The smallest diocese in the world is that of St. Helena, 
whose bishop, the Right Rev. Thomas E. Welby, D. D., has 
jurisdiction over only three clergy. The episcopal income 
amounts to hardly $900 a year. 


sk os 
*K,* 
*" 


The Rev. George Thomas Dowling, D. D., who left the Bap- 
tists about two years ago, was ordained as an Episcopal clergy- 


man by Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts, at Boston, a short | 


time ago. 
# k 


The Rev. Emil Uhl, President of St. Paul's College, one of | 


the German Methodist Episcopal schools, had a sad Christmas. 
His son Matthew, aged nineteen, and two nephews were drowned 
while skating the day before. 

Kok 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland 
has recommended a scheme of church fire insurance. This is the 
result of investigations which showed that, during the five years, 
in which they paid $4,000 in premiums, the total loss by fire was 
only $1,500. 

* * 

The Daily News correspondent in Rome says: ‘‘ The Pope 
has nominated a committee to examine the question of priests 
riding bicycles and the hygienic and moral aspects of the prac- 
tice. 
riders are unable to wear their clerical gowns.’’ 


Lk 


A Scotchwoman, a missionary in Morocco, while traveling 
with friends on horseback, in attempting to ford a river near the 
city of Morocco, was carried away by the current. Some Moors 
drew her out of the river, carried her off to a distance and hid her, 
refusing to give her up until they had received a ransom of forty 
dollars. By the time her friends recovered her she was dead. 


* 


The hour of evening prayer, when we bow at God’s feet, 
should always be a time for getting right everything which may 
have gone wrong with us during the day. Then all injuries 
should be forgiven when we pray, ‘‘ Forgive as we forgive.”’ 
Here all envy and jealousy should be quenched, and the love 
of Christ should be allowed to fill our hearts.—Rev. 7. R. Mil- 
ler, D.D. 


* & 
* 

The late Bishop Ames received his license as a local preacher 
in the quarterly conference of La Kendree, Ill., through the vote 
of a colored man, whose name was Emmanuel Wilkinson, and 
who was a member of the conference because he was himself a 
local preacher. After the examination of young Ames, the vote 
stood a tie on granting him a license. The colored brother being 
appealed to, said that he believed they ought to give the young 
man a chance, and voted in favor of granting the license. 


* 
*, 


Queen Victoria has appointed the Rev. Clement Smith, M. 
A., vicar of St. Thomas, Newport, to the rectory of Whipping- 
ham, made vacant by the death of Canon Prothero. Mr. Smith 
received his appointment as honorary chaplain to the Queen last 
year.» After being graduated at Christ Church, Oxford, he acted 
for five years as second master at Guildford Royal Grammar 
School, whence he went to Michelmersh, after which he held 
successively the livings of Awbridge, Hedge End and Newport, 
all in the diocese of Winchester. 


A section of the bishops oppose bicycling because the | 
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The Northwestern Advocate says: ‘‘ We are compelled to 
repeat our old suggestion that the daily papers and others should 
be more specific when they mention ‘ Episcopal’ churches, bish- 
ops and dioceses. There are several kinds of episcopal. Roman 
bishops are episcopal, so are Methodist bishops, so are Protestant 
Episcopal overseers, and so are Reformed Episcopal bishops. As 
a rule, we can assort them, and so avoid confusion, but others are 
not as fortunate. We have named the churches above in the his- 
Let us be specific. 
Assort your episcopacies, bishops, churches and dioceses.”’ 


&.% 


Bishop W. W. Duncan, of South Carolina, in opening the 
Florida Methodist Conference, at Jacksonville, this week, cau- 
tioned those of the one hundred and thirteen clericals and lay 
delegates who chewed tobacco not to expectorate on the floor or 
on the handsome new carpet which has recently been put down 
in the McTyreire Memorial Church. He told them that if they 
must chew tobacco they should go outside or bring their own 
cuspidors. The Rev. J. P. Depass put in a good word for the 
preachers, saying that he was in a railway passenger coach with 
twenty of them and not one in the crowd chewed tobacco. He 
believed that but few of those present used the weed. 


; ee 
* 


The New York J/ndependent (Evangelical) discussing the 
religious world in 1894, says that ‘‘ the Roman Catholic Church 
has been brought before the public by almost daily events. 
There has been a great agitation in the church over the Ameri- 
can Protective Association, and an evident effort by Democratic 
politicians to array the church with one political party in order 
to rebuke the proscriptive Protestant society. But it has been 
made quite plain that the Republican party is in no wise respon- 
sible for the A. P. A., and it is to be hoped that in future elec- 
tions this element of religious discord will not be introduced. 
The character of Satolli’s supervision of the church has been 
pacific and conciliatory and yet moderately progressive.”’ 

* 


The Chicago Evening Journal thinks it has discovered a new 
religious leader in the successor of the late Professor Swing. It 
says: ‘‘When Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis stood in the thronged 
Central Church yesterday and proclaimed in an eloquent sermon, 
‘We are saved by hope,’ he had not only uttered the new creed 
of the later time, but also stated a fact regarding the church to 
which he has been called. And the hope of that great congrega- 
tion voiced in Mr. Gage’s remark, ‘We have indeed found a 
man,’ is destined to see full fruition. The church which for 
fourteen years lived and moved and had its beneficent being in 
the beautiful, intellectual and moral personality of Professor 
Swing, has passed the perilous interim of bereavement and has 
started upon a new and ever-widening career. The pale, student- 


| like man who yesterday swept those crowded galleries with his 


piercing black eyes and held the hearts of his hearers by the 
power of his swift words and thronging imagery, is indeed a 
student—not of theology, but of the human heart. Dr. Hillis 
has been and is a Presbyterian, but he long ago threw his whole 
soul into the great social questions of the day, and his auditors 
will be troubled not at all by any doctrines of the past. His doc- 
trine is that of the highest manhood, his heart is in the present 
and his face is toward the future. Under his ministration the 
Central Church will indeed be saved by an increasing hope.”’ 


A GERMAN HEROINE. 


The Tale of the Old Woman of Schleswig-Holstein. 


[The following tale was taken from a local Holstein news- 
paper and translated by the eminent scholar, Max Muller, who 


| says of it ‘‘ that it came to him in.a heap of other papers, fly- 


sheets, pamphlets and books, but it shone like a diamond in a 
heap of rubbish, and,’’ Max Muller adds, ‘‘as the tale of The 
Old Woman of Schleswig-Holstein, it may help to give to many 
who have been unjust to the inhabitants of the Duchies some 
truer idea of the stuff there is in that strong and stanch and ster- 
ling race to which England owes its language, its best blood and 
its honored name.’’] 


THE TALE OF THE OLD WOMAN OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


When the war against Denmark began again in the winter of 
1863 offices were opened in the principal towns of Germany for 
collecting charitable contributions. At Hamburg, Messrs. L. and 
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K. had set apart a large room for receiving lint, linen and warm 
clothing, or small sums of money. 

One day, about Christmas, a poorly clad woman from the 
country stepped in and inquired in the pure Holstein dialect 
whether contributions were received here for Schleswig-Holstein. 
The clerk showed her to a table covered with linen rags and such 
like articles. But she turned away and pulled out an old leather 
purse, and, taking out pieces of money, began to count aloud on 
the counter: ‘‘ One mark, two marks, three marks,’’ till she had 
finished her ten marks. ‘‘ That makes ten marks,’’ she said, and 
shoved the little pile away. 
poor old woman while she was arranging her small copper and 
silver coins, asked her: ‘‘ From whom does the money come? ”’ 

‘From me,’’ she said, and began counting again: ‘‘One 
mark, two marks, three marks.”’ 
her purse, till she had counted out ten small heaps of coin, of ten 
marks each. Then, counting each heap once over again, she 


all our dead, to the Danes ! 


The clerk, who had watched the | 


Thus she went on emptying | 


said: ‘‘ These are my hundred marks for Schleswig-Holstein ; be | 


so good as to send them to the soldiers.’’ 

While the old peasant woman was doing her sums, several 
persons had gathered around her, and as she was leaving the shop, 
she was asked again in a tone of surprise from whom the money 
came. 

‘* From me,’’ she said ; and, observing that she was closely 
scanned, she turned back, and looking the man full in the face, 
she added, smiling: ‘‘ It is all honest money; it won’t hurt the 
good cause.”’ 

The clerk assured her that no one had doubted her honesty, 
but that she herself had, no doubt, often known want, and that it 
was hardly right to let her contribute so large a sum, probably 
the whole of her savings. 

The old woman remained silent for a time, but after she had 
quietly scanned the faces of all present, she said: ‘‘ Surely it con- 
cerns no one how I got the money. Many a thought passed 
through my heart while I was counting that money. You would 
not ask me to tell you all ? 

‘‘ But you are kind gentlemen, and you take much trouble 
for us poor people. So I'll tell you whence the money came. 
Yes, I have known want; food has been scarce with me many a 
day, and it will be so again, as I grow older. But our gracious 
Lord watches over us. He has helped me to bear the troubles 
which He sent me. He will never forsake me. My husband has 
been dead this many and many a year. I had only one son; and 
my John was a fine stout fellow, and he worked hard, and he 
would not leave his old mother. He made my home snug and com- 
fortable. Then came the war with the Danes. All his friends 
joined the army, but the only son of a widow, you know, is free. 
So he remained at home, and no one said to him, ‘ Come along 
with us,’ for they knew that he was a brave boy, and that it broke 
his very heart to stay behind. I knew it all. I watched him 
when the people talked of the war, or when the schoolmaster 
brought the newspaper. Ah, how he turned pale and red, and 
how he looked away and thought his old mother did not see it ! 
But he said nothing to me, and I said nothing to him. Gracious 
God, who could have thought that it was so hard to drive our 
oppressors out of the land? 

‘‘ Then came the news from Frederica! That was a dreadful 
night. We sat in silence opposite each other. We knew what 
was in our hearts, and we hardly dared look at each other. Sud- 
denly he rose and took my hand and said, ‘Mother!’ God be 
praised, I had the strength in that moment. ‘John,’ I said, ‘our 
time has come; go, in God's name. I know how thou lovest me, 
and what thou hast suffered. God knows what will become of 
me if I am left alone, but our Lord Jesus Christ will forsake 
neither thee nor me.’ 

‘‘John enlisted as a volunteer. The day of parting came. 
Ah, I am making a long story of it all! John stood before me in 
his new uniform. ‘Mother,’ he said, ‘one request before we part 
—if it is to be.’ ‘John,’ I said to him, ‘I know what thou 
meanest. Oh, I shall weep; I shall weep very much when I am 
alone, but my time will come, and we shall meet again in the day 
of our Lord, John! and the land shall be free, John; the land 
shall be free! ’’ 

Heavy tears stood in the poor old woman’s eyes as she re- 
peated her sad tale; but she soon collected herself and continued : 
‘‘I did not think then it would be so hard. The heart always 
hopes even against hope. But for all that,’’ and here the old 
woman drew herself up and looked at us like a queen, ‘‘I have 
never regretted that I bade him go. Then came dreadful days; 


but the most dreadful of all was when we read that the Germans 
had betrayed the land and that they had given up our land, with 


gentlemen,’ 





} 
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Then I called on the Lord and said : 
‘O Lord, my God, how is that possible? Why lettest Thou the 
wicked triumph and allowest the just to perish?’ And I was 
told that the Germans were sorry for what they had done, but 
that they could not help it. But that, gentlemen, I could never 
understand. We should never do wrong nor allow wrong to be 
done. And, therefore, I thought it cannot always remain so; 
our good Lord knows His own good time, and in His own good 
time He will come and deliver us. And I prayed every evening 
that our gracious Lord would permit me to see that day when the 
land should be free, and our dear dead should sleep no more on 
Danish soil. And, as I had no other son against that day, I 
saved every year whatI could save, and on every Christmas eve I 
placed it before me on a table, where, in former years, I had 
always placed a small present for my John, and I said in my 
heart : ‘The war will come again, and the land will be free, and 
thou shalt sleep in a free grave, my only son, my John!’ 

‘‘And now, gentlemen, the poor old woman has been told that 
the day has come, and that her prayer has been heard, and that 
the war will begin again ; and that is why she has brought her 
money, the money she saved for her son. ‘Good morning, 
’’ she said, and was going quickly away. 

But before she had left the room, an old gentleman said, loud 


' enough for her to hear, ‘‘ Poor body! I hope she may not be 


deceived.’’ 

‘*Ah,’’ said the old woman, turning back, ‘‘I know what 
you mean. I have been told all is not right yet. But have faith, 
men. ‘The wicked cannot prevail against the just—man cannot 
prevail against the Lord. Hold to that, gentlemen; hold fast 
together, gentlemen! This very day I—begin to save up again.’’ 

Bless her, good old soul! And, if Odin were still looking 
out of his window in the sky, as of yore, when he granted victory 
to the women of the Lombards, might he not say even now : 


When women are heroes 
What must the men be like? 
Theirs is the victory ; 

No need of me. 


FINANCIAL. 


5 aon stock exchange markets have continued dull and unsatis- 

factory, with small transactions and with little interest 
manifested. ‘There has been demand for first-class bonds, and on 
the whole prices are higher, the trading in New York being largely 
confined to the Industrials. In the local market the Traction 
stocks have been quite active, Philadelphia, Metropolitan and 
People’s selling at lower prices than for some time past. Bonds 
sure of interest, secured by first liens on properties of established 
value, will, of course, continue in demand at good prices, but 
junior issues and most stocks are selling above value. Prices are 
maintained by artificial means, and as a consequence quotations 
are misleading and cannot be relied upon. 

A rate war has begun between several Eastern lines, which, 
in the face of general decreased earnings and existing conditions, 
must further reduce income. Ten roads agreed to maintain a 25- 
cent grain rate from Chicago to New York, but in the attempt of 
several of the companies to obtain more than their share of the 
business, this rate has been undercut until the average cut is 
about 5 cents. 

There is no better guide to general business conditions than 
the earnings of railroads, and when we know that for 1894 the 
gross earnings of 194 roads, operating over 150,000 miles of line 
were, according to the Financial Chronicle, $112,000,000 (5 per 
cent. on over $2,200,000,000), or over 11% per cent. less than for 
1893, which was also a year of distress and small earnings, we 
can appreciate the depression which has existed. The new year 
opens with conditions of business and trade worse than ever 
before in the history of the country, and the indications all point 
to continued depression, lower prices for all staple commodities, 
smaller profits and lower wages, with consequent diminution of 
consumption. This fall in prices can be stopped only by the 
restoration of silver to its place as money of final payment and 
the re-establishment of bimetallism. Unless this is done promptly, 
1895 will be a year of distress, disaster and general bankruptcy. 
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The government figures just issued show the corn crop for 1894 
to have been 1,212,000,000 bushels, or 407,000,000 bushels less 
than in 1893, and much the smallest crop since that of 1881. 
The average prices for the year, on farm and plantation, for the 
three leading agricultural products were 49.8 cents for wheat, 45.6 
The wheat crop was 
about the average, being 460,000,000 bushels. The 
steel market is reported weak owing to considerable pressure to 


cents for corn, and 4.9 cents for cotton. 
iron and 


sell, the demand being chiefly for structural and bridge material. 


FACTS FOR FINANCIERS. 


HE St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railroad Company 
has declared a quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
cent., payable February ist. 


The Great Northern Railway Company has declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and one-quarter per cent. on its pre- 
ferred stock, payable February rst. 





Baltimore Traction Company is issuing $750,000 first mort- 
gage five per cent. five-year collateral trust gold bonds, to pay 
floating debt and provide equipment, etc. 





The Board of Managers of the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company have decided that quarterly dividends at the rate of 
seven per cent. per annum shall be paid on March 15, June 15, 
September 16, and December 16, 1895. 


KOK 
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The cotton planters of the Yazoo Delta, in convention at 
Nita Yuma, Miss., have fixed ‘‘a reduced scale of wages for cot- 
ton hands all over the cotton States. Not over fifty cents a day is 
to be paid for the best male labor.”’ 


* 

The Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners have approved 
the issue of $1,359,000 bonds by the Fitchburg Railroad for the 
purpose of taking up the five per cent. debenture bonds of the 
Boston, Hoosac ‘Tunnel and Western Railroad. 


* 


The Governing Committee of the New York Stock Exchange 
added, last week, to the lists for dealings $292,000 additional first 
consolidated five per cent. gold bonds of 1943 of Florida Central 
and Peninsular Railroad, making the total amount listed $4,370,- 
ooo, and $5,250,000 South Carolina and Georgia Railroad first 
mortgage gold five per cent. bonds of 1919. 


OK 


In its application to the New York Stock Exchange to list 
its first mortgage five per cent. gold bonds the South Carolina and 
Georgia Railroad makes the following statement of its earnings 
for the six months ending December 1st: Gross earnings, $613,- 
452; operating expenses, $399,407, leaving net earnings of $214,- 
044. Interest charges for the six months were $131,250, and 
taxes $25,000, a total of $156,250, leaving a surplus of $57,794. 


* 

Bradstrect’s says that the bank clearings in 1894 were the 
smallest for nine years. Not since 1885 has the volume of bank 
transactions shrunk to so small a total. In 1894, and similarly 
in 1885, this shrinkage followed a year of panics in financial and 
commercial circles. Total clearings for 1894 in the United 
States at fifty-five cities aggregate $44,995,611,293, a decrease of 
sixteen per cent. from 1893, and a decrease of nearly twenty-seven 
per cent. from 1892, which showed the heaviest total on record. 

** 


* 


The decline in Virginia deferred certificates this week is 
ascribed to sales by holders who were disappointed that no mention 
of the debt question was made by the Governor of West Virginia in 
his message to the Legislature. The Governor of Virginia has sent 
to the Governor of West Virginia an official communication in 
regard to the action taken by the Virginia Legislature last spring 
in appointing a commission authorized to procure a settlement. 


| 


special message. 
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It is not supposed that the West Virginia Governor will ignore 
this communication, but will probably make it the subject of a 


KK 

At its annual meeting, last week, in Jersey City, the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company re-elected as directors Theodore A. 
Havemeyer, W. B. Thomas, John E. Parsons, Henry O. Have- 
meyer, F. O. Matthiessen and William Dick, whose terms had 
expired. The amount of stock represented at the meeting was 
385,000 shares, held mostly by the magnates of the trust.” Theo- 
dore A. Havemeyer presided, and he announced that there would 
be no annual report read, but that one was now being prepared, 
which would be sent to the stockholders. He did not say when 
it would be sent, and he made no reference to the report for 1893, 
which was not given out at the meeting last year. The income 
tax is given by the trust magnates as the reason for the delay in 
the report for this year. The provisions of the income tax com- 
pel corporations to begin their financial year on January ist, and 
on account of this the Sugar Trust says that it has been impossi- 
ble to prepare the report in the short interval of time since Jan- 
uary Ist. 





The annual meeting of the directors of the United States 
Cordage Company, which was called for last week, was not held 
on account of a lack of a quorum. It was indefinitely postponed. 
On the urgent request of those present, the President of the com- 
pany, Appleton Sturgis, presented the annual report, the principal 
points of which were as follows: During the year conditions 
have been adverse, with a continued shrinkage of values. In 
consequence sales have been small. Total sales to December 31st, 
$3,239,703, include only a small amount of binder twine. The 
company could not make any under the reorganization during 
1894. In addition to purchases from the Reorganization Com- 
mittee, the company bought merchandise in 1894 for $3,453,174- 
Sales for 1894 were $3,239,703. During 1894 the company paid 
underlying liens of $405,000. Stocks and bonds owned by com- 
pany, current value December 31, 1894, $800,000. Merchandise, 
raw and manufactured, $2,600,118. Cash on hand, $273,942. 
Loans secured by collateral, $1,881,585. The statement showed 
assets of $47,163,724, and liabilities of the same amount. The 
company began business on January 1, 1894, having received 
from the Reorganization Committee $2}493,625.28, of which there 
was immediately paid back for merchandise bought from the com- 
mittee $1,296,o01.01, leaving a cash balance of $,197,624.27. 
And in addition to the above cash and merchandise, book ac- 
counts since collected amount to $276,963.44. The company . 
also received stocks and bonds at a valuation of $370,527. The 
Reorganization Committee left in the hands of the receivers, $85,- 
ooo in cash and $200,000 in first mortgage bonds of the company, 
as security against certain claims against the receiver remaining 
unsettled. The committee assigned to the company all surplus 
that may remain with the receivers after the settlement of these 
claims. It is expected: that a considerable amount of cash and 
bonds will be realized from this account. 


SOCIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 

OBERT GRANT in Scribner's Magazine : It seems to me true 
that in our day and generation the desire to live wisely here has 
eclipsed the desire to live safely hereafter. Moreover, to enjoy 

the earth and the fullness thereof, if it be legitimately within one’s 
reach, has come to be recognized all the world over with a special 
point of view for each nationality, as a cardinal principle of living 
wisely. We have been the last to recognize it here for the reason 
that a contrary theory of life was for several generations regarded 
as one of the bulwarks of our Constitution. Never was the sym- 
pathy for the poor man greater than it is at present. Never was 
there warmer interest in his condition. The social atmosphere is 
rife with theories and schemes for his emancipation, and the best 
brains of civilization are at work in his behalf. But no one wishes 
to be like him. Canting churchmen still gain some credence by 
the assertion that indigence here will prove a saving grace in the 
world to come; but the American people, quick when it recog- 
nizes that it has been fooled, to discard even a once sacred convic- 
tion, smiles to-day at the assumption that the owner of a log 
cabin is more inherently virtuous than the owner of a steam yacht. 





The last issue of the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, discuss- 
ing social agitations, says: ‘‘ We are in the midst of great social 
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and economic agitations. The evidences of these things are on 
every hand. In many minds they have caused serious alarm. It 
is feared that our social and political institutions will not be able 
to stand the strain thus put upon them, and that revolution is to 
be apprehended. But such fears, we think, are unfounded. We 
do not believe that danger is imminent. Agitations are not in 
themselves dangerous, nor are they to be dreaded on any account. 
On the contrary, they are often healthful. They break up old 
and hard forms. They jostle us out of old and deep-worn ruts. 
They serve to clear the atmosphere, and enable us to see things 
in a truer and better light. Injustice is often revealed and wrongs 
are discovered where they were not before suspected. The public 
conscience is aroused, and men are stimulated in the right as they 
never before have been. The result is reformation and progress. 


Speaking of the liquor question the Springfield Repuddican, 
says that a sub-committee has already attacked one aspect of its 
problem, concerning which there are wide differences of opinion 
among supposed experts, and that is modern drinking. If there 
is anything about which doctors disagree it is the effect of the use 
of a moderate amount of spirituous drinks upon the drinker who 
takes them regularly. This sub-committee, composed of four 
physicians, among them the head of an insane asylum, a chemist 
and an economist, has contented itself with inquiring into the 
physiological and pathological effects of moderate drinking. To 
this end a circular bearing these questions has been sent all over 
the country : 


1. Is the regular consumption of a moderate quantity of 
whisky, wine or beer conducive to the maintenance of health 
and working power in any class of men? If so, in what class, 
and what is the average quantity thus useful ? 


2. What is the quantity of whisky, wine or beer which the 
average man in good health may consume daily without special 
risk of injuring his health? Does this vary in connection with 
variations of age, of climate, or of occupation, and what are 


those variations ? 
* 


Publication has been made of the savings bank returns for 
1894 for the various States that have savings banks; and the re- 
turns show that the only group of States in which there has been 
an increase of deposits is the New England group. In all the 
other group of States there has been a decrease of deposits, the 
biggest decrease being that from $144,467,061 in 1893 to $129,- 
937,693 in 1894 in the Pacific States. The Southern States, which 
include West Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas and Tennessee, show a de- 
crease during the year from $12,011,357 to $9,479,314. The in- 
dividual State in the Union that shows the largest number of de- 
positors aud the largest amount of deposits (which do not by 
any means always go together) is New York, that State 
having no fewer than 1,585,155 depositors and $617,889,449 
of deposits. The State which has the next largest number 
of depositors and amount of deposits is Massachusetts, the 
savings bank deposits amounting to $399,995,570, and the 
number of depositors to 1,214,493. Next in order as to amount 
of deposits come the States of Connecticut and California, which 
stand easily ahead of such big States as Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
Ohio. The savings bank line of investment of money does not 
seem in fact to be at all in vogue in the three big States just 
named ; for Pennsylvania’s deposits for the year are not half as 
much as Connecticut’s, and barely one-tenth of New York’s, 
while the deposits of Ohio and Illinois are, in their turn, not half 
as much as those of Pennsylvania. The smallest amount of de- 
posits is found in New Mexico, the entire sum deposited in that 
State being only $37,476. Alabama comes next to New Mexico 
at the small end of the list, with deposits of only $102,347. 


. 


RAILROADS AND RECEIVERS. 


AILROADS that ‘‘cannot afford to advertise time-tables’’ 
inevitably tumble into the hands of receivers. 


Kk 
* 
The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad reports gross 
earnings for the first week of January of $409,994, a decrease of 


$55,234. 





Wanamaker’s 


The First Fourteen of 1896 


have been days of satisfaction, re- 
ceiving visitors to enjoy late holi- 
days in the city, and the store and 


its sights and surprises. 


‘‘Something new always here! ”’ 
Quite so! Nothing is allowed to 
grow old, not even the men mana- 
An expanding store must 
While this 


Winter moon holds on, the currents 


agers. 


have expansive men. 


of the old business year run toward 
settling up time, ist of February. 
Trying to land all we can at 


THE PORT OF CASH 


to wind up 1894, there are rare 
bargains afloat these short January 
days, but the good assortments of 
the store are never impaired. 


CUSTOM TAILORING 


Fine Woolens. ‘Tariff differences 
and a lot more are off. Only thus 
could the choicest qualities of stuffs 
come down to common, between- 
season bargain prices. 

This is the diminuendo : Trou- 
sers, $15 to $10; Suits, $40 and $35 
to $25; others, $30 and $25 to $20; 
Full Dress Suits, $42.50 to $35. 

That’s our way to reduce stock. 


Prices down. Goods out. You see 


the point! Made to order. 


MEN’S DERBY HATS, $1.50 


But they’re not the $1.50 kind. 
Two lots—both black. 
1—Spring styles, made on the newest 
blocks by the most skilful Phila- 
delphia workmen during the dull 


season and handed to you without 
profit to us. 


2—Balance of a large lot from a fore- 
most New York factory. Made to 
sell at $3.50, got by us to go at 
$2.50—and now to close at $1.50. 


We've had special lots of high 
quality Derby Hats several times 
before, but never any that were 
better value. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 


WATCHES : 
OIL PAINTINGS 


CUT CRYSTAL 
OBJECTS OF ART 
Art Galleries Open Daily 
J. E. CALDWELL 
& CO. 
go2 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 





BARKER & ComPANY 
429 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 


Conduct a general financial business. 
Special facilities for the negotiation 
of corporation and other loans, both 
in American and European markets. 
European correspondents very in- 
fluential. Stocks and bonds bought 


and sold on commission. 





the F, Gutekunst oo. 


712 Arch Street 
Branch, 1700 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Our patrons form a roster of 
the nation’s celebrities and our 
world-wide reputation has been 
secured by the conscientious care, 
thoroughness, experience, ability, 
skill, and freedom from claptrap 
and misrepresentation which dis- 
tinguish the true artist in his pro- 
fession. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE, N. Y. 
REPORT OF THE JUDGES. 
This is a very fine exhibition 
of various styles of Photographs, 
both large and small. The general 
tone and finish of all the work is 
very superior. This artist thor- 
oughly understands his art, and 
deserves very high recognition. 
The Photo-mechanical pictures 
included in this exhibit represent 
some of the finest work that has 
ever been produced from a gelatine 
relief surface. For the entire ex- 
hibit we recommend the award of 
a Medal of Taste. The Medal of 
Taste awarded. 
CHAS. WAGNER HALL, 


General Superintendent. 


OUR WORK 
The Criterion Everywhere. 
Unrivaled for Delicacy, 
Tone and Finish. 
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J. Carey Winans as been appointed District Passenger Agent 
of the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton, in charge of the territory 


between Dayton and Lima. 
* wk 


Plans are being perfected by the management of the Louis- 
ville, New Albany and Chicago Railroad for a new route between 
Louisville and St. Louis. 

ook 

The first time a train of cars ever ran under telegraphic orders 
was in 1853, on the Erie Railway, between Turner’s Station and 
Jersey City. 

rr 

The hearing for a separate receiver for the Oregon Short Line, 
set for January 15tlf, in the United States Circuit Court, in Port- 
land, Oregon, has been postponed until the 23d inst. 


sk wb 
* OK 


Receiver Thomas F. Oakes of the Northern Pacific Road, who 
returned from Europe a few days ago, has been conferring with 
his associate receivers, the Messrs. Payne and Rouse, on the gene- 


ral situation. 


The railways in the State of Ohio have carried 85,000,000 
passengers during the last two years without a fatal accident to 
one of them—a creditable fact which appears to confirm the asser- 
tion that a seat in a railway train is one of the safest places in the 
world. 

- 

Vice-President John M. Hall of the New York and New 
Haven road confirms the report that that road is to equip certain 
of its Massachusetts branch lines with electricity. He says that 
the branches in question are short and are mostly used during the 
summer season. 


, 
a) 
. K 


The announcement is made by Mayor Sutro, of San Francisco, 
that he will call a mass meeting to condemn Acting United States 
District Attorney Knight for refusing to issue a warrant for the 
arrest of C. P. Huntington, who is accused of violating the Inter- 
state commerce law in issuing a pass to Frank M. Stone. 


The Mexican International Railroad reports gross earnings 
for November of $178,724, an increase of $12,899 as compared 
with the same month of the previous year, and net $72,370, a de- 
crease of $9,215. For the eleven months ending November 30th 
the gross earnings were $1,876,131, an increase of $36,960 as 
compared with the corresponding period of the previous year, and 
net $734,730, an increase of $114,525. 


* OK 
sk 


The Western New York and Pennsylvania Railroad reports 
gross earnings for November of $288,025, an increase of $11,751 
as compared with the same month of the previous year, and net 
$94,431, an increase of $9,121. For the five months ending No- 
vember 30th the gross earnings were $1,556,502, an increase of 
$93,758 as compared with the corresponding period of the previous 
year, and net $583,219, an increase of $172,361. 

*K 2 

The Chicago and West Michigan Railroads report gross earn- 
ings for November of $136,171, a decrease of $10,348 as compared 
with the same month of the previous year, and net $33,005, a de- 
crease of $8,527. For the eleven months ending November 3oth 
the gross earnings were $1,475,874, a decrease of $287,310 as 
compared with the corresponding period of the previous year, and 
net $297,100, a decrease of $60,135. 


* 
4 * 


The annual meeting of the Norwich and Worcester Railroad 
Company was held in Worcester, Mass., last week. The follow- 
ing directors were chosen: Edward I. Davis, Thomas B. Eaton, 
Josiah H. Clarke, Francis H. Dewey, A. George Bullock, Wor- 
cester; George H. Ball, William T. Hart, Boston; Charles B. 
Cogswell, Norwich, Conn., and Edward C. Thayer, Keene, N. H. 
The Board of Directors subsequently organized by the choice of 
George H. Ball, of Boston, as President, and M. M. Whittmore 
as Secretary and Treasurer. 
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"The Haseltine Galleries 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street 


The largest collection of paintings for sale belonging to 
any dealer in America. 


The largest stock of etchings and engravings in the city. 


Frames of every character manufactured and old frames 


regilt. 


Paintings relined, restored, cleaned and varnished in the 


best manner. 


The Haseltine Galleries, the largest and finest in the world 
belonging to any Art Dealer, together with the 
largest collection of paintings, are open 
daily for the inspection 


of the public 


FREE! 








Men’s Shirts to Order. 


Skilled cut- 
ters and com- 
petent finishers 
employed in a 
factory fitted 
with every mod- 
ern appliance for 
prompt and ac- 
curate work,cou- 
pled with the use 
of only the best 
qualities of Lin- 
ens and Muslins, have placed the 
Shirts we make in the very front 
rank of excellence. 





These are the chief reasons for 
the marked success of our business 
in custom-made Shirts. They have 
attained a reputation for fit, work- 
manship and wearing qualities that 
is unsurpassed in the shirt-making 
world. 


Prices are the lowest possible for 
such high-class work. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Philadelphia. 





AMERICAN MARINE 


The 
Shipping— 
—(Question 
in History 
and 
Politics 


BY 


William W. Bates, 


Late United States Commissioner of Navi- 
gation; formerly Manager of the Inland 
Lloyds Register; author of Rules for the 
Construction and Classification of Vessels. 


In one volume, 8vo, $4.00. 
489 pages. 
Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 
Also for sale by the Author: 


336 Centre Street, Chicago, Ill. 















FOR 
SALE 











BY ALL 
NEWSDEALERS. 
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HUGHES 


AND—— _ —— 


MULLER - 
— Tailors 





1035 and 1037 
Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 


Special attention given to styles and 
materials for young men. The only 
house of this kind in the country 
making semi-annual visits to Lon- 
don for new goods and ideas. 


‘Trousers 
$10 to $15 
Suitings 


$35 to $45 


Cutaway Coats and Waistcoats 


$35 to $45 





hs 
Slav and 
Moslem, 


BY 


J. Napier Brodhead. 





Conflicting opinions regarding 
Russia explained — Peculiarity of 
Russia's antecedents—Tartar domi- 
nation—The Grand Dukes of Mos- 
cow—Serfdom—Democracy in Rus- 
sia—Nihilism — Russia in Asia— 
The Afghan Question—The Eastern 
Question arises with the Fall of 
Constantinople, 1453—Greek Inde- 
pendence—The Crimean and Bul- 
garian Wars—Alexander III—Rus- 
sian Dissenters and Jews—George 
Kennan and the Fourth Interna- 
tional Prison Congress—The Triple 
Alliance and the Future of Con- 
stantinople. 

301 pages. Silk Cloth, stamped in 
gold, $1.50. Sold by leading booksellers, 
or mailed by 


The Aiken 
Publishing Co., 


AIKEN, S. C. 
CARDINAL GIBBONS: ‘‘ Very erudite ; 


* * * shows Russia to us in an entirely 
new light.’’ 





KENSINGTON ENGINE WORKS, L’P’D 




















Beach and Vienna Streets 











MANUFACTURERS 


BOILERS 





Philadelphia 


FRANCIS BROS. 


BUCKEYE AUTOMATIC ENGINES ewes 





STEAM AND POWER PLANTS COMPLETE 


KENSINGTON FEED WATER HEATERS 
AND PURIFIERS 


KINYOUN-FRANCIS DISINFECTING MACHINERY 


FoR QUARANTINE, HOSPITAL AND MUNICIPAL SERVICE 


704 Arch Street 
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